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Metropolitan N. Y. Sales 
For lst Week of February 
Top Last Year by 182 Units 


Second Week Also Expected to Show Increase; 


January Total Exceeded Individual Totals 
For Seven Months of 1932 


New York, Feb. 24.—Reports released today by Sherlock 

& Arnold, covering sales of passenger cars in the metropoli- 
tan district during the first week in February, disclosed a 
very satisfactory start for the month. The total number of 
passenger cars sold in this area, which includes all of New 
York city and outlying districts, was 1,442 units, which 
compares with 1,260 in the first week of February, 1932. 
o>—-—$.-$ $$ 


The general feeling among dealers 
along the Row in this city is that 
sales have definitely taken a turn for 
the better. It is pointed out also 
that this improvement over last 
year, which began with January, 
has been made with Ford practically 
out of the market for most of the 
time. The most -active sales period 
of the year is rapidly approaching 
here and the automobile merchants 
are looking forward to it with defin- 
ite hope that it will mark the begin- 
ning of the depression’s end. 

John F. Sherlock of Sherlock & 
Arnold told Automotive Daily News 
today that while figures for the sec- 
ond week of February were too in- 
complete to make any definite 
estimates the early returns indicate 
sales equal to, if not better, than 
the first week. 

An interesting comparison with 
last year’s sales also is given by Mr. 
Sherlock. This comparison shows 
that new car sales in the Metropoli- 
tan New York area in January this 
year of 7,525 units were only 35 per 
cent. behind the peak month of 1932 
which came in June. The June total 
last year was 11,562 units. January 
in this section is considered among 
the slow selling months. On the 
other hand January sales this year 
exceeded the total in seven indi- 
vidual months last year. The months 
and totals exceeded were: January, 
7,064; February, 5,841; March, 7,414; 
September, 6,014; October, 4,142; 
November 3,020, and December, 925. 

The heaviest selling months last 
year were: April, 10,538; May, 10,901; 
June, 11,562, and July, 9,850 and 
August, 7,905. 905. 


TERRAPLANE 8 ADDS 
TO RACING LAURELS 


Detroit, Feb. 24.—After having 
smashed the flying start stock car 
records for the one and five kilo- 
meters and the one and five miles 
in its class, 183-305 cubic inches 
piston displacement, Wednc day, the 
Terraplane eight, driven by Chet 
Miller, gained new laurels on the 
Daytona Beach in Florida yester- 
day, the Hudson Company is: ad- 
vised. 

The Terraplane sedan, from a 
standing start, set a new mark of 
67.969 miles per hour, which not 
only beats the DeVaux Class C 
record of 55.37, but also is better 
than the open car mark of 58.47, in 
this class, made by the Willys six. 
It also is better than the Class D 
305-488 displacement, mark of 66.78, 
which displaced the 64.48 of the 
Chrysler Imperial sedan. 

Miller then went after the mile 
in second-gear record flying start, 
of 51.66, set by DeVaux in Class C, 
and turned the trick with 62.521 
miles per hour. This is also better 
than the open car record in this 
division, formerly held at 53.81 by 
the Willys six. 


HOLM NAMED DETROIT 
CITY SALES MANAGER 
BY CHEVROLET MOTOR 


Detroit, Feb. 24.—Appointment of 
G. E. Holm as Detroit city sales 
manager of the 
Chevrolet . Motor 
Company Ys an- 
nounced by G. I. 
Smith, zone man- 
ager. 

The appoint- 
ment gives Mr. 
Holm direct sales 
; Supervision over 
‘the thirty-three 
eo. Chevrolet dealers 

™ ‘in the Detroit 
G. E. Holm metropolitan area. 
He comes here after a year as city 
manager at Philadelphia, and re- 
turns to the city where he first en- 
tered the Chevrolet organization ten 
years ago as a retail salesman, He 
subsequently served in this territory 
in various wholesale and sales pro- 
motional capacities. 

Mr. Holm succeeds T. O. 
McLaughlin as city manager here, 
the latter having been placed on 
special used car promotion activi- 
ties working out of the Chevrolet 
control offices, 

Mr. Holm assumes his new duties 
with his company in a particularly 
favorable position here. Chevrolet 
led in registrations in Wayne county 
with a total of 1,252 new units from 
January 1 through the week ended 
February 18 as compared with 598 
for the second-place make, consist- 
ing of two lines of cars, and with 
374 for the third-place make, an- 
other General Motors product. 


L. G. S. FREE WHEELING 
DEMAND INCREASING 


Indianapolis, Ind., Feb. 24.—De- 
mand of the public for L. G. S. sim- 
plified free wheeling is indicated in 
the report of W. Carleton Starkey, 
president of the L. G. S. Devices 
Corporation that more than 56 per 
cent. of all cars built by manufac- 
turers reporting to the National Au- 
tomobile Chamber of Commerce dur- 
ing January were L. G. S. equipped. 

Reports of the N. A. C, C. for the 
month show that total production in 
January was 115,915 cars. Of this 
number more than 65,000 cars were 
built by manufacturers using L. G. 
S. free wheeling as standard equip- 
ment, Mr. Starkey said. 


GERMAN MAKERS REPORT 
INCREASED CAR SALES 


Berlin, Feb. 24.—At the close of 
the Berlin automobile show all man- 
ufacturers are reporting gains in 
sales over the corresponding 1932 
period. 
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Michigan Banking Moratorium 
Confuses Basic Trade Picture 





GRAHAM DELIVERIES 
IN FEBRUARY GAIN 


Detroit, Mich., Feb. 24.—Retail de- 
liveries of Graham sixes and eights 
for the week end- 
ed February 4 
were the largest 
in fourteen weeks, 
according to an 
announcement by 
Robert C. Graham, 
executive vice- 
president of the 
Graham - Paige 
Motors Corpora- 
tion. 

Each week since 

R.C. Graham ithe new models 
were announced has shown an in- 
crease in retail deliveries, Mr. 
Graham said, and final figures for 
the week ending February 11 are 
expected to reveal a continuation 
of the upswing. 

Graham-Paige recently increased 
the February factory production 
schedule to take care of increased 
shipping orders received from dis- 
tributors and dealers. It also was 
necessary to step up the January 
schedule. 

Automobile distributors and deal- 
ers appear to be more optimistic 
and enthusiastic today than at any 
time since the boom year of 1928, 
executives of the corporation who 
have been conducting meetings in 
various sections of the country re- 


port. 


AUSTIN COMMERCIAL 
CAR SALES INCREASE 


Butler, Pa., Feb. 24.—The sale of 
Austin commercial cars has not only 
increased as far as actual numbers 
are concerned, but is also growing 
in relationship to the entire line. 
At the present time about 30 per 
cent, of the Austin production, or, 
in other words, about 400 cars per 
month, are commercial, 

The Austin line includes panel de- 
liveries and vans, and is also avail- 
able in other other types on ord on order. 


PETROLEUM EXPORTS 
DECLINE IN 1932 


Washington, Feb. 24. — United 
States exports of petroleum prod- 
ucts in 1932 amounted to the equiv- 
alent of 99,716,162 barrels, valued at 
$209,067,710, compared with 119,729,- 
224 barrels, valued at $217,402,575, in 
1931, according to a statement Feb- 
ruary 23 by the Department of 
Commerce, 

Total trade in petroleum products 
resoulted in the United States hav- 
ing a favorable balance of $147,905,- 
993 in 1932, compared with a bal- 
ance of exports over imports of 
$177, 426,379 in 1 379 in <a 


GEN. JENKINS OF BRITISH 
CHRYSLER GROUP DIES 


London, Feb. 24. — Brig. Gen. 
Francis Conway Jenkins, chairman 
of the board and managing director 
of Chrysler Motors, Ltd., died yester- 
day at a nursing home in Windsor, 
where he underwent an operation 
for appendicitis eight days ago. His 
age was 44 years. 

General Jenkins was @ pioneer 
British airman, being one of the 
original thirteen officers who com- 
prised the nucleus of the Royal Air 
Force. He retired in 1919. 





| Retail Sales in Michigan 
Surprisingly Strong 





5 Cents. $12 Per Year. 





Suffer, but Are Reported 


in Other Sections; 


Production Schedules Less Effected 





By CHRIS SINSABAUGH 


Detroit, Feb. 24.— 


“The Michigan banking situation is 


the only fly in the ointment at the present time,” the sales 
manager of one of the largest motor car manufacturing com- 


panies in the city told me today. 
this situation as a local matter,’ 


“We can hardly look on 
’ continued this man, “because 


the shock of our bank holiday is being felt in all parts of the 


country. 


automobile business is doing remarkably well. 


I believe, however, that in spite of everything the 


I find lots of 


encouragement in the reports that come to my desk.” 


> 
v 


N.S.P. A. FINANCE PLAN 
WILL BE OPERATED IN 
MORE THAN 300 CITIES 


Detroit, Feb, 24.—In line with the 
steadily growing popularity of the 
deferred payment plan as applied 
to automotive service work, the Na- 





Talks with other leading execu- 
tives indicate that the above state- 
ment might be called the concensus 
among them. Sales seem to be hold- 
ing up remarkably well in the par- 
tial reports that are in covering Feb- 
ruary activities. Sales executives 
of many important companies say 
that February sales are holding up 
surprisingly well, considering the fact 
that there usually is a sales slump 
the latter part of February, fol- 
lowed by the normal pick-up in 
March. 


tional Standard Parts Association,|.. In. the.meantime. Henry Ford has 


which organization has sponsored 
the idea during the past three years, 
announces the formation of a work- 
ing arrangement with a finance com- 
pany operating more than 300 
branches, 

This arrangement with the Bene- 
ficial Industrial Loan Corporation 
and its subsidiaries, such as Per- 
sonal Finance Company, Inc., and 
Industrial Bankers, Inc., supple- 
ments the many previous connec- 
tions made with independent local 
finance companies for wholesalers 
offering the finance service to their 
customers according to the plant 
developed by the N. S. P. A. 

The Beneficial Industrial Loan 


made a statement that. somewhat 
clarifies his position regarding the 
banking situation in this state. Mr. 
Ford says that he will not subscribe 
for any stock in either of the two 
leading bank groups, but, on the 
other hand, he will agree not to 
draw out his deposits after the 
holiday is declared off, except to take 
out such funds as he needs in the 
ordinary course of business. 

The Ford Motor Company is the 
biggest single depositor in Michigan 
banks, with something like $60,000,- 
000 in banking institutions here and 
about $200,000,000 in banks in other 
states. So Mr. Ford’s announce- 
ment that he will take his chance 


Corporation operates under the small | With the smallest depositor is im- 
loan acts of the various states and | portant news in the Michigan bank- 


loans are made for repairing au- 
tomobiles without regard for their 
age. Security for the loans of this 
company is in the form of a mort- 
gage on household furniture, This 
practice varies from the usual one 
of taking the title to the car as se- 
curity, in which case cars more than 
three years old are not ordinarily 
acceptable to the finance companies. 

“How to Sell Service on Deferred 
Payments” is the title of a booklet 
published by the National Standard 


(Continued on Page 4) 


ROCKNE FEBRUARY 





SALES UP 40% OVER 32 


Detroit, Mich., Feb. 24.—For the 
first ten days in February Rockne 
dealers in the 
United States re- 
ported total retail 
sales 40 per cent. 
above sales for the 
same in 
January, . 
Wiethoff, sales 
manager of the 
Rockne Motors 
Corporation, an- 
nounced today. 

January regis- 
trations, as com- F. L. Wiethoff 
pared with December registrations, 
also show a similar upward trend, 
Wiethoff said. Rockne registrations 
in the first twelve states reporting 
to date are 120 per cent. above 
registrations for Rockhe in those 
same twelve states in December, 





(Continued on Page 4) 


HAYES BODY GROUP 
ASKS NEW DIRECTORS 


Pittsburgh, Feb. 24.—A_ stock- 
holders’ committee has been organ- 
ized to solicit proxies for the election 
of directors of the Hayes Body Cor- 
poration at the annual meeting of 
the company in March. Head- 
quarters have been established in 
the Farmers Bank Building and the 
committee consists of J. B. Orr, D. 
R. Demaree, Carl Cappel, Walter R. 
Keil, M. B. Goff, H. F, Stambaugh 
and Byron W. Nettrour. 

The committee says it does not 
propose to enter into controversy 
with the management of the com- 
pany, as such, but does feel that a 
board of independent directors 
should control the mamagement in- 
stead of the management controlling 
the board, and that they should be 
made to realize they are working 
not for themselves but for those 
who have invested their money in 
the company. 

It is held that the present board 
is in mo sense representative of the 
stockholders. For the past four 
years, it is claimed, five of the seven 
members of the board have been 
active in the management, receiving 
substantial salaries. These five 
members, it is said, have owned 
only a small amount of the com- 
mon stock, and it_seems evident te 
the committee that their primary 
interest is not in earnings but in 
their own salaries, 
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Pyke Johnson Discusses 
Truck Rail Accord 


By PYKE JOHNSON, 
Vice-President National Automobile Chamber of Commerce. 


Delivered before the Philadelphia Chapter of the Pennsylvania Motor 


Truck Asseciation, Philadelphio. 


Last October twelve men sat down at a table to confer 
over the problem of rail and highway transportation. At the’ 
head of the highway group was Alfred H. Swayne, vice-presi- 


dent of the National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, 
note in the transportation field for his work as chairman 
of a similar committee of the National Transportation Con- 


ference of 1923. 

Beside him were Fred Brenckman, 
representing L. J. Tabor, master of 
the National Grange; Arthur Hill, 
president of the National Associa- 
tion of Bus Operators; R. C. Holmes, 
a director of the American Petro- 
leum Institute; Robert Hooper, 
member of the board of the Amer- 
ican Automobile Association, and 
C. O. Sherrill, vice-president of the 
National Chain Store Association. 

Back of the six was the authority 
of the advisory committee of the 
Natioual Highway Users Conference 
headed by Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., and 
made up of a far-flung list of ship- 
ping organizations of all kinds and 
occupations, drawn together by 
mutual interest in protection of the 
rights of the users of the highways. 
Leading Rail Executives Participate 


Across the table sat Gen. Atter- 
bury, chairman of the railway group 
and president of the Pennsylvania 
System. With him as colleagues 
were executives of five other great 
railroad systems: Baldwin of the 
Missouri Pacific, Budd of the Bur- 
lington, Elliott of the Atlantic Coast 
Line, Pelley of the New York, Haven 
and Hartford and Shoup of the 
Southern Pacific. 

Behind this group bulked the au- 
thority of the association of Rail- 
way Executives of the United States, 
a national organization representing 
all the prestige and influence of the 
railroads of the country, now giv- 
ing to a committee for the first 
time, power to deal in its behalf 
with the Highway Users. 


At the head of the table, but 
party to neither side, sat William J. 
Cunningham. professor of Trans- 


chosen as secretary of the confer- 
ence because of his dispassionate 
approach to and knowledge of the 
great mutual problems of the other 
| twelve. 

Culmination of Ten-Year Effort 


Here then, after ten years of 
fruitless effort, were assembled in 
conference, representatives of the 
great transportation-purveying and 
using bodies of the country. True, 
they were’ men without authority in 
law to lay down any mandate for 
the control of the nation’s trans- 
portation but, none the less, they 
were men whose combined judgment 
could not but have impressive 
weight upon public sentiment in the 
formulation of national] transporta- 
tion policies. 

With this background, the causes 
which brought them together, the 
agreements which they entered into, 
and the points upon which they dis- 
agreed with resort to parallel col- 
unmns for their several points of 
view, become matters of direct in- 
terest to all who are concerned with 
transportation, whether in the state 
or in the nation as a whole, 
Compelling Economic Forces Behind 

Conference 
The compelling forces which kept 


these men in conference through 
three months of intensive and fre- 





(Contnued on Page 4) 








MARCH 
TRUCK ISSUE 


¢ 


Owners of 1,500,000 Business 
Vehicles Will Get the Issue of 
March 17. 


(Postponed date, account of leve registration figures) 


° 


Revised Fleet owners having 10 or more vebicles, 
schedule of 27,000 names, will receive the truck issue 
cult Maines Mareh 17. Machol list being used, with 

| copies personally addressed. Only Auto- 

MARCH 17 | motive Daily News can provide such wide 
APRIL 14 extra distribution at no additional cost to 
MAY 12 the advertiser. 
JUNE 16 

If you want to reach not only those owners 
JULY 14 : 

but all exclusive truck dealers, important 
AUG. 4 and 
AUG. 26 bus operators, 8,000 passenger car dealers 
SEPT. 15 and important factory officials, use that issue 
OCT. 13 with a page at $350; half page at $175 or 
NOV. 10 | @ quarter page at $87.50. 
DEC. 15 | Forms close 2 days preceding publication. 


Automotive Baily News 


H A. TARANTOUS, Bus Mgr., 350 HUDSON STREET, N. Y. C. 


DETROIT OFFICE: Geo. M. Slocum, Manager 
Fisher Building, Detreit, Mich. 


WESTERN OFFICE: Willard R. Cotten, Manager 
333 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, HL 





portation at Harvard University, 
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| FINANCIAL NEWS 


LINK BELT 
Chieago, Feb. 24.—Link Belt and 
subsidiaries report for 1932, as cer- 
tified by independent auditors, net 
loss of $970,121 after taxes, depre- 
ciation, inventory writeoff, etc. This 
compares with net profit in 1931 of 


$638,974, equal after dividends on 
the 612 per cent. preferred stock to 
55 cents a share on 690,767 no-par 
shares of common stock. Net sales 
were $6,807,597, compared with $12,- 
529,507 the previous year. 


INDIA TIRE 

Akron, O., Feb. 24.—A _ stockhold- 
er’s suit asking appointment of a re- 
ceiver for the India Tire and Rubber 
Company was filed today by Wilfred 
H. Collins, who charged “unfair and 
uneconomic competition” has “sap- 
ped the lifeblood of the company.” 

Mr. Collins, acting as executor of 
the estate of Viola M. Kingsbury, 
also asked a restraining order en- 
joining present officers and direc- 
tors from “using the corporate as- 
sets for the purpose of conducting 
and waging price cutting warfare 
with other tire manufacturers and 
catalogue houses.” His petition as- 
serted the management is destroy- 
ing the corporate assets through its 
“eagerness to meet unfair competi- 
tion.” 












































UNION CARBIDE 

New York, Feb. 24.—Union Car- 
bide and Carbon declared a 25-cent 
quarterly divdend on the no-par 
common stock, compared with 30 
cents paid previously. ~Payment is 
due April 1 to stock of record 
March 3. 


FORD OF BELGIUM 
Brussels, Feb. 24. — Ford Motor 
Company of Belgium resumed the 
dividend by declaring a distribution 

of 5 per cent. payable in 1933. 


YALE & TOWNE 
Stamford, Conn., Feb. 24—Yale & 
Towne Manufacturing declared a 
15-cent quarterly dividend on the 
$25 par eommon stock, payable April 
1 to stock of record March 20. The 
company paid 25 cents January 2. 


SUPERIOR STEEL 
New York, Feb. 24.—Superior Steel 
reports for 1932 net Icss of $620,273 
after interest, dcpreciation, inven- 
tory adjustments, etc., comparing 
with net loss of $492,372 in 1931. 
Net loss for the quarter ended De- 
cember 31, 1932, was $149,524 after 
interest, depreciation, in- itory ad- 
justments, etc., comparing with net 
loss of $174,976 in the preceding 
quarter and net loss of $111,023 in 

the fourth quarter of 19°71. 


BUCYRUS-MONIGHAN 

New York, Feb. 24.— Bucyrus- 
Monighan, controlled by Bucyrus- 
Erie, reports for 1932 net profit of 
$85,932 after charges, depreciation 
and Federal taxes, equal after divi- 
dends paid on the $1.80 Class A 
stock to 41 cents a shar. on 40,000 
no-par shares of Class B stock. 
This compares with net profit in 
1931 of $335,160, equal under the 
patricipating provisions of the shares 
to $4.64 a — on 40,000 no-par 
shares of convertible Class A stock 
and $3.74 a share on 40,000 no-par 
shares of Class B s:ock. 


HONOLULU OIL 

San Francisco, Feb. 24.—Honolulu 
Oil for 1932 shows net profit of 
$745,721 after taxes and c 2 
equal to 80 cents a share on 937,148 
shares, compared with net loss of 
$171,853 in 1931. The 1932 profit in- 
cludes $650,000 non-recurring in- 
come. 


MULTIBESTOS OPENS 
ATLANTA WAREHOUSE 


Atlanta, Ga., Feb. 24.—In order to 
provide the jobbing outlets in the 
Southeast with a ready accessible 
stock of brake linings, the Multi- 
bestos Company announces that it 
is opening a warehouse here. 

McDonough Brothers of Atlanta, 
Ga., have been appointed warehouse 
agents for the Multibestos Company, 
and will carry a complete stock of 
Multibestos friction meterials for 
passenger cars and heavy duty 
vehicles, 





Taxes and Roads 
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Things I Didn’t Know 
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Chris Sinsabaugh 


Detroit Editor 


ASOLINE and automobile license taxes are paid by 

road users for road construction and maintenance. 
They comprise a toll. They should not be called taxes, but 
automobile tolls” is the change suggested in the motoring 
vocabulary by William B. Wroford, secretary of Save Michi- 
gan Roads, Inc., an organization which is backing up Gov. 
Comstock’s public statement that the Michigan highway pro- 
gram for 1933, in so far as maintenance is concerned, must 
go on, and that the small amount of construction planned 
should not be eliminated. 


THERE’S PLENTY to sink your teeth in in the argu- 
ment put forth by Wroford, who is a former member of the 
state legislature. He points out, first of all, that when the 
motor car license fee was instituted it removed the personal 
property tax from automobiles. 

“More than $400,000,000 is invested in Michigan’s great 
highway system, yet only 20 per cent. of the roads in the state 
are paved,” he says. “At the same time this is the state’s 
most profitable investment, because the annual return to 
Michigan citizens from the tourist trade is approximately 
$250,000,000, a biennial profit of $100,000,000.” 

” * * 

AS SUPPORTING the association’s opposition to a pro- 
posed reduction in gasoline and license taxes, Wroford cites 
the fact that last year there were 74,000 men employed for 
varying periods on highway construction and maintenance 
in Michigan. Industries which directly participate in the 
road program include cement factories, bridge works, steel 
wire mesh works, gravel pits, stone quarries, chemical] plants 
producing dust layers, road machinery and equipment manu- 
facturers, truck and trailer manufacturers, industrial rail- 
road concerns and many others. 

Indirectly affected are motor bus transportation com- 
panies, truckers, tourist trade at hotels, resorts, wayside 
refreshment shops, farmer markets, sausage manufacturers, 
soft drink manufacturers, milk producers and the gasoline 


and oil industries. 
/” 


~ a 

HUDSON GOES ON THE AIR tonight with the first of 
its broadcasts over the National coast-to-coast network, 
cutting in at 10 o’clock (Eastern Standard Time) for the full 
hour. And it’s to be a whizz-bang program featuring B. A. 
Rolfe’s Terraplane orchestra, the Hudson Trio, “Men About 
Town,” and Billy Repaid, news reporter. Hudson takes over 
the Lucky Strike hour, which is said to reach the fourth 
largest audience on the air. 


* . « 

UNFORTUNATELY, so far as this verbose conductor 
is concerned, Automotive Daily News does not use rubber 
type, so it was impossible to squeeze into yesterday’s column 
all I wanted to say about Brooks Walker, the California engi- 
neer, who designed the self-parking device which I pre- 
viewed. 

Walker has a couple of other clever ideas which seem 
to be unusual and which he has fitted to his car. One is a 
mechanical door-locking device. Turn the key in the lock 
and you can’t open any door either from the outside or the 
inside. Even with the windows down a person outside can 
reach in but can’t open the door. Walker has in mind moving 
the lock from the right hand front window “door knob” to 
the sill above the front door. 

The other thingamajig is a device, operated by vacuum, 
that raises or lowers any window by pressing a button on the 
sill of the font door. 


. ~ om 
WALTER WINCHELL specializes about once a week on 


| “Things I Didn’t Know.” With that for my subject I could 


fill a dozen books, but in this particular case I confine myself 
to one instance, garned from the current issue of Rockne 
P-E-P. A caption under the picture of a deaf mute who owns 
a Rockne informs me that New York state issues licenses to 
deaf mutes provided their cars are equipped with two 
mirrors. 


” ” ” 

P-E-P says the greatest selling appeals in the world are, 
first, pride of ownership and, two, more product for the 
money. The Rockne house organ notes that the old desire 
to have something just a little better than neighbor Smith 
across the way is creeping back into the public mind and says 
the automobile dealer will be first to cash in on it. 

“Your story for 1933,” it says, “is first create dissatis- 
fied owners, then make them satisfied Rockne owners.” * 
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Retail Salesmen 





This department is devoted to the interests of the retail sales divi- 


sion of the industry. 


Salesmen, this is your department, 


Automotive 


Daily News wants you to get something from this department that will 
help you in your work on the firing line. It wants yuu to pass on 
your own experiences, success, failures to help your brother salesmen. 
Send in your story in the form of a letter, or even a postal card, and 


let us get it ready for publication. 


Your achievement or your mistake 


may help another salesman to make sales or avoid errors that cost 
you commissions. 

Dealers read this page. Give us the benefit of your reactions on 
these problems that affect the work of your salesmen, the men on the 
firing line, the men who bring home the bacon or don’t, 





GAMBLING IN 


MANPOWER 





This Is Your Page 





| GREENE OF STUDEBAKER 
ADDRESSES DETROIT, Y 


Dr. James ‘A. Greene, head of the | 
Studebaker co-operative department, | 


addressed students of the Y. M. 
C. A, executive training course aj 
Detroit recently. His topic 


Leadership.” 

In bringing Dr. Grecne to Detroit 
the Y. M. C. A. followed a policy of | 
Securing the services of men of 
recognized ability in various fields 
of business as speakers in the course. 

Recently Dr, Greene presided at a 
round table conference on the de- 


In this story, which appears in the current issue of!velopment and training of execu- 


Chrysler Management, L. M. 


Stewart, president of L. M. 


Stewart, Inc., Chrysler dealer at St. Louis, Mo., gives his 
reasons for believing that automobile salesmen must be 
trained or directed today if their full value is to be realized 
by their employers. Gambling in manpower is simply turn- 
ing loose a number of salesmen and trusting to luck that 


they will bring in orders enough to make a profit for the 


dealer. 


This hit-or-miss method is not 


in keeping with 


conditions in this complicated period. 


No doubt there are many auto- ©—-——-— 
produce a satisfactory volume of | 


mobile merchants in the country to- 
day who feel that the responsibiity 
of directing retail salesmen and 
making it possible for them to earn 
a reasonable livelihood has become a 
decidedly complex problem. 

Even the most casual observation 
compels us to conclude that the phe- 
nomenal progress of the automobile 
industry in the last thirty years is 
largely due to the startling advance- 
ment in the engineering and manu- 
facturing divisions of the industry 
and that sales methods have not 
kept pace with this progress. 

In a sense, there are a great num- 


“ber of retail sales organizations in 


the automotive industry that are 
created and operated in accordance 
with a gambling principle. This 
statement is based on a feeling that 
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ONE MONTH’S RECORD OF THE L. M. STEWART SALES 








business, 

The retail salesman, in my opin- 
ion, in order to obtain a livelihood 
and be of reasonable value to his 
employer, must be successful in five 
distinct phases of his work. These 
phases are essential and bear a defi- 
nite relationship one to the other. 
They represent what might be 
termed the salesman's chain of suc- 
cess—a chain that is only as strong 
as its weakest link. 

The five links of this chain are: 
Contacts, prospects, demonstration, 
appraisals and orders. And, to have 
absolute assurance of the strength 
of this chain, it is necessary to 
know the strength of each link and 
how it is related to the other links 
in the chain. 


ORGANIZATION 
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GET THESE FACTS: 


1, Salesman No. 4, high man, tied for first place in number of con- 
tacts, secured more prospects, made more demonstrations and more ap- 
praisals than any other man in the organization. His demonstrations 
and appraisals were exactly 100 per cent. of his prospects. 

2. Salesman No. 11, low man, reported the smallest number of con- 
tacts. He also reported the greatest percentage of prospects per con- 
tact of any man in the group—BUT—take a look at his demonstration 


and appraisal record! 


3. Also study the record of salesmen Nos. 7, 8 and 10. All are below 
the average for contacts, prospects, demonstrations and appraisals. They 
are all competitors for the cellar paenien. 
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too many men are hired as retail 
automobile salesmen, given a very 
superficial training, or no training 
at all, and cut loose to sell auto- 
mobiles. If they happen to possess 
sufficient natural ability, or are in- 
genious enough to train and prepare 
themselves, work hard and produce 
a satisfactory volume of business, 


then the merchant is just nm luck. | 


But if they fail to produce an ac- 
ceptable volume of sales, their em- 
ployers are usually quick to decide 
that they are of no value and never 
will be able to successfully sell cars 
at retail. So the costly cycle of hir- 
ing and firing goes on and on. And 
the strangest thing of all is that 
many of these same employers do 
an excellent job of keeping up-to- 


date records that account for every | 


activity in other departments of 
their business; records that afford 
them an opportunity to intelligently 
diagnose all operations. And they 
do this because these records zeveal 
shortcomings and place them in a 
position to stop any serious ieaks 
that may affect their profits. Yet, 
at the same time, they know little or 
nothing about why one or more of 
their retail salesmen, haye failed to 


wee 
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It is quite generally conceded that 
to secure prospects an automobile 
salesman must have contact with 


the public. Yet how many wuto- 
mobile merchants do not ha%¢ a rec- 
ord of contaets a salesman «s having 
with the public? It is quite gener- 
ally agreed that for a salesman to 
be successful he must make demon- 
strations to a large percentage of 
his prospects. Yet many merchants 
do not know what percentage of any 
one salesman’s prospects receive 
demonstrations. It is also an es- 
tablished fact in the merchandising 
of motor cars that a good piece of 
merchandise, well demonstrated, will 
result in a large percentage of ap- 
praisals. Yet many merchants do 
not know what percentage of dem- 
onstrations result in appraisals. And 
it is quite generally accepted by all 
motor car merchants that an indi- 
vidual salesman’s success is influ- 
enced very materially by his ability 
to sell an appraisal. And yet there 
are many who do not know what 
percentage of the appraisals made 
by their salesmen result in orders. 

I have found it extremely helpful 


(Continued on Page 6) 


oar at the annual meeting of the 
American Management Associa‘ion 
in Chicago. 


DEALER 
DOINGS 





| 






SPOKANE, WASH. 
Distribution of the General Motors 
Truck line in eastern Washington 
and northern Idaho is being taken 


over by Eldridge Motors, Inc. This 
firm distributed the truck line in 
addition to Buick cars previous to 
1925, when General Motors Truck 
opened a branch house here, which 
has been discontinued. The addi- 
tion of the truck line gives the Eld- 
ridge firm the most complete line of 
motor vehicle merchandise handled 
by any one firm in eastern Washing- 
ton. In passenger cars the firm 
handles the Cadillac, La Salle, Buick 


and Pontiac lines. 
% * 


* 

John Dee Moore, Packard distrib- 
utor in eastern Washington and 
northern Idaho, has added the Hud- 
son-Essex Terraplane line to the 
cars he handles at Spokane. The 
Hudson-Essex dealership was form- 
erly handled by the William A. 
Twohy Company. Mr. Moore prev- 
iously to coming to Spokane had 
handled the Hudson-Essex line 
for eighteen years at Walyla Walla, 
where he also handled the Packard 
line, 


oe * 
| GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
Peiter Auto Company, Continental 
ditributor, has the new Continental 





as the four-cylinder Beacons, in 
their showrooms, 233-37 Washing- 
ton St. 


7 - 

“Business as usual” was the motto 
of local automobile dealers, in spite 
of the eight-day bank holiday 
throughout the state, which para- 
lyzed business. 

« * 7. 

As 

banner 


Company has a blue 


of its display cones. | 


WICHITA, "KAN. 


The Evans Motor Company is the 
new distributer of Dodge and Plym- 
outh motor cars and Dodge trucks 
and buses. Carl Evans is the presi- 
dent and manager of the firm, 
Wichita’s newest automotive com- 
pany. Carl 
ciated with distribution of Dodge | 
cars since they first were manufac- 
tured in 1914. 





pany, Dodge and Plymouth dealers, 
until recently. He has served as 
president of the Wichita Automobile 
Dealers Association and has held 
other offices in the organization. 

* * * 


The Etchen Automobile Company, 
long a dealer in Wichita of Stude- 
baker cars, is announced as the new 
distributor for Pierce-Arrow pas- 
senger cars and trucks for Wichita 
and the twelve surrounding counties. 
Fred Etchen 
company and L. Harpole is sales 
manager. 


JAMESTOWN, N. Y. 


Community Motor Sales Company, 
352 Roberts Building, has been ap- 
pointed Franklin dealer for James- 
town. J. N. Cassell is president of 
the new dealership and was a former 
dealer here, 





is president of the | 


was | 
| “Business Leadership as Community | 





Flyer models on exhibition, as well | 


| 


| 


advertisement for new Ford | 
models, the Universal Auto Sales | 


stretched across the street in front | 


Evans has been asso- | 
| affections to the Chalmers Detroi 
For yea:s he was | | Company, going to work in the pur- 


with the Arnold Automobile Com- | chasing 
| ment. 





PIERCE-ARROW MASTER 


1933 Pierce-Arrow 
January by Thomas F., 


| Each, as the leader for the month 
| in his contest group, will be awarded 
a handsome Bond-streete1 suitcase, 
the newest thing in smart luggage, 
as a special prize offercd by Roy H. 
Faulkner, vice-president 
of sales. 


“I expect to greet each of these} 


SALESMEN WIN TRAVELING BAGS 


First honors in the competition for membership in the 
Master Salesmen’s Club 
Ryan of New York, Joseph Tedesco 
lof Stamford, A. F. Chancellor of Pasadena. 


were won in 





‘In view of the extreme impor- 
tance of getting as many 1933 
Pierce-Arrows into owners’ hands 
early in the year so as to provide 


in charge | 8reat momentum in advance of the 


spring selling season, the factory is 
announcing in this issue of the 


Pierce-Arrow News a similar double 
score bonus for February sales—a 
bonus which in all likelihood will 
not be granted in March, which 
means that February should witness 
a redoubling of sales activity. 


men personally at the 1933 master 
salesmen’s convention at the end of 
the year,” said Mr. Faulkner. “The 
ability they exhibited in January, 
always a tough month for sales, con- 





| mobile. 


vinces me that they will be among 
the winners for the entire year.” 
Tom Ryan triumphed through the 
sale of five Model 1247 enclosed drive 
limousines, scoring a total of 2,000 
points. Numerically, Mr. Ryan had 
hot competition in ths group, for 
Frank G. Sindall and James J. Mc- 
Carthy of New York, J. Y. John- 
ston of Newark and C. W. Fish of 
Detroit were close at his heels, while 
R. M. McIntyre of New York, W. G. 
Astridge of St. Louis (now branch 
manager at Newark), Albert Boos- 
ing of Los Angeles, Frank G. El- 
liott of Cleveland, C. A. Thornberg 
of Baltimore, Charles Culver of 
‘Springfield and others were right 
abreast of him until the last day or 


two of the month. In fact, the com-|' 


petition was so close that the editor 
of the News was busy telegraphing 
first one likely winner and then an- 
other for photographs, each choice 
being upset as final report cards 
kept arriving. 

Mr. Tedesco and Mr. Chancellor 
likewise met with lively oppcsition 
in their groups for a goodly num- 
ber of salesmen were formidable 
contenders. 

That the special bonus of couble 
scores for January provided a strong 
incentive was demonstrated by the 
pressure which salesmen applied 
during the closing days of the 
month in an effort to crowd sales 
into the bonus period. 








E. C. 


Qur Leading Dealers and How 
They Got That Way 


A series of brief bsanailies r outstanding automotive car 
and truck merchants. 


|Motor Car Company, in Columbus, O., 





| attend 


In addition, the factory also will 
make a special and final conces- 
sion in the contest for the 1000-point 
award for consistent performance, 


TRENTON DEALERS REPORT 
ON SHOW ATTENDANCE 
Trenton, N. J., Feb. 24.—Success 
the recent show of the 
Trenton Automobile Trade Associa- 
tion, according to reports received at 
last night’s dinner meeting of that 
body at the Carteret Club. John L. 
Brock, show director, announced 
4,800 paid admissions to the exhibit. 
Harold G. Hoffman, state motor 
vehicle commissioner, addressed the 
group. 






‘New Dealers 
| Appointed 


VERMONT 
Willys-Overland — Betteriey & 
Avery, Brattleboro. 
WASHINGTON 
Willys-Overland—Rundell Motors, 
Inc., Aberdeen; W. J. Shay, Ray- 
mond, 
> WISCONSIN 
Nash—Knudson Motor Sales, Mer- 
rill; Berry Motor Car Company, Ap- 
pleton. 












E.C. BRISLEY 


Packard Columbus Motor Car Company 
Brisley, president of the Packard Columbus 


has an automotive 


/experience dating back to 1907, when he entered the stock 


same year 





| under Dr. H. H. Hutton. 


‘department of the E. R. Thomas Detroit Company. 
he moved to Port Huron, 
employ of the Northern Motor Car Company, and working 
This company manufactured the 


That 


Mich., entering the 


| Northern two-cylinder car, which was advertised under the 


slogan “Silent as the Stars.” 
In 1908 Mr. 


depart- 
Then the 
Hupp Motor Car 
Company called 
nim, and he joined 
that organization, 
which was build- 
ing the first Hup- 
oS Bei 
Hastings was his 
boss at Hupp, and 
now he is chair- 





over as traveling representative 


| for a short time Mr. 


@ 
Y 





Brisley transferred his | { sistant superintendent of the drop 
t | forge and foundry department of the 


In 1913 they shifted him 
for 
the truck sales department. Then 
Brisley became 


| company. 


|a Packard retailer at Scranton, Pa., 


| 


} 
| 
} 


| 
| 


and later transferred to the retail 
branch of the company in Detroit. 

In May, 1917, E. C. Brisley found 
his real job, when he joined the 


{Columbus Packard dealership, and 
|here is what he has to say about 


| 


his career and about selling automo- 
| biles as a life work: 
“You will observe from this that 


man of the Hupp £.C. Brisley |I have been connected with the 
nave. | Packard organization for approxi- 
In 1909 Mr. Brisley got the call to| mately twenty-three years. Our or- 


there until March 4, 1910. That be- 
ing inauguration day, Mr. 


felt that it was time to inaugurate | ard— is a good one to be in. 
and joined| of no business, providing it is prop- 
erly capitalized and directed, that 


his permanent career, 
forces with Packard 
chasing department. 
Packard soldier ever since. 

In 1912 he was transferred as as- 


in the pur- 


He has been a| offers as great a future, 


| Buick, and went to Flint, staying | ganization has been very successful, 


and we still believe that the auto- 


Brisley mobile business—particurlarly Pack- 


I know 


even under 
depressed conditions, as the distri- 
bution of automobiles.” 
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Get Set 


UTOMOTIVE DAILY NEWS spoke some days ago on 

the fact that the greatest service season of the year lies 
right ahead. The months of April, May and June, one- 
quarter of the year, account for practically one-third of the 
total volume of service business for the twelve months. We 
urged our dealer readers to prepare now to get their share 
of this seasonal service harvest. 

Because of the importance of the subject, we may per- 
haps be pardoned for again bringing up this matter in a 
little greater detail than space permitted before. 

Sales figures for 1933 as they are beginning to come in 
give some reason for hope that we have scraped bottom in 
this depression and may be able to show a definite increase 
this year. Instead of a general, unwavering downward 
tendency, we have various states showing an increase over 
the records of twelve months ago. This is encouraging; it is 
exactly what we would expect to find as a long period of 
business depression draws toward its end. But we must not 
expect too much. If we get an increase of 10 to 15 per cent. 
in new motor vehicles sales this year, we shall have every 
reason to be satisfied. The total volume is going to be very 
far below a majority of the years since the war. 

This means inevitably that the wise dealer is going to 
look to other divisions of his business for the profits that will 
enable him to last through until revival gains strength and 
sales volume mounts to profit-bearing levels. Total sales of 
motor vehicles in this country last year was about 1,275,000 
units. If we register a gain of 10 per cent. this year, our 
total vehicle sale will be in the neighborhood of 1,300,000 
passenger cars and commercial units. We have to go back 
a good many years, with the exception of 1932, to get a 
vehicle sales volume as small as this, although we shall hail 
it as certain proof that the depression is at last passing. 

But in the meantime, while 40,000 dealers are working 
to sell 1,300,000 vehicles, there are about 24,000,000 vehicles 
already in operation and needing service as they never needed 
it before. 

The sales volume in dollars earned by disposing of those 
1,300,000 new vehicles will amount to something like $1,000,- 
000,000. But the cash return for keeping the 24,000,000 
vehicles in operation will run to $8,000,000,000. Does any 
dealer need a chart or diagram to give him the answer to this 
problem in simple arithmetic? 

Now, 33 per cent. of this $8,000,000,000 is going to be 
spent during the months of April, May and June just ahead 
of us. The service division of our industry has $2,640,000,- 
000 waiting to go into the cash registers of the service divi- 
sion during these three crucial months. 

It is obvious that the dealer who is going to get his share 
must prepare for it now. For the next few weeks we have 
what may be called a “pause” before the service demand 
breaks in full intensity. It is distinctly up to the dealer to 
see that his service department is ready. Equipment should 
be carefully gone over. Repairs should be made where neces- 
sary and new equipment should be purchased where the need 
is obvious. Competition for this lucrative service business is 
constantly becoming stronger. No shop can afford to be 
without equipment that will enable it to turn out the best 
class of work in the shortest space of time and at a rate which 
— compete with other shops offering first-class workman- 
ship. ; 

The parts department should be overhauled during this 
pause. Stocks should be brought up to a place where there 
will be no irritating delays. The owner of a four or five year 
old car must have his use of the transportation unit assured, 
exactly as the man who has bought a new rig. No dealer can 
afford to irritate service customer by delays or overcharges 
or in any other way, because on the number of those service 
prospects that he gets and keeps will probably rest his 
chances of showing a profit in 1933. 


effect, 


even yet fully evaluate. 
hone 


to sources of supply. 


Mich. 





been brought together. 


mass production, 
Effect on Older Forms 


were, 


accommodation train. 


mands its use. 


railroad practice. 
New Opportunities Afforded Rails 


locomotives in 1932 alone. 

The motor vehicle has tied 45,000 
communities into rail heads which 
had no connection pefore roads and 
the vehicle came. 


economies in terminal areas, in the 
release of the peddler trains from 
main lines; in the elimination of 
unprofitable short hauls and branch 
services have been and still are 
numberless. 

When a manufacturer finds a 
new tool which can do a job more 
efficiently than old equipment, he 
adopts it. The railroads, generally, 
have not recognized the potential 
advantages to themselves in adop- 
tion of the new transportation tool 
—the motor vehicle. 


Depression Cause of Rail Troubles 


Throughout the whole period of 
motor development, the rails have 
been adding constantly to their 
volume of freight business, until the 
depression struck them as it struck 
everyone else in 1929. 

Even today competent railroad 
authorities ascribe only a small part 
of their difficulties to the motor 
truck. It isn’t the 6 per cent. of all 
inland traffic hauled by intercity 
trucks, which seriously hurts the 
rails; its the tonnage which has 
ceased to move in any way. 

We are too prone to forge the dif- 
ference in service rendered by the 
two agencies and to overemphasize 
the competition instead of the sup- 
plementary service of the truck. 

For example, the truck is more of 
a factor in the less-than-carload 
field than anywhere else. Yet the 
1. c. 1. business never amounted to 
more than 5 per cent. of the rail- 
road tonnage. Today it is only 2.5 
per cent., but it absorbs 26 per cent. 
of the equipment, averages but 2.6 
tons per car and returns but 10 per 
cent. of the revenue. 

Much has been said about the 
haulage of livestock by truck. Yet 
this business is less than 2.5 per 
cent. of the railroad tonnage. 

On the other hand, the truck has 
never been much of a factor in the 





Pyke Johnson Discusses 
7 Truck Rail Accord 


(Continued from Page 2) 


quently acrimonious debate, may be 


























and 
breadth of the United States there 
has been taking place for nearly a 
quarter of a century the most far- 
reaching evolution in transportation 


With it, partly as cause, partly as 
has come a _ penetrating 
change in our social and economic 
customs which none perhaps can 


Hundreds of thousands of miles 
of improved roads have been built. 
Millions of motor vehicles have been 
placed upon them. Electric energy 
has been developed. Chemistry has 
brought substitutes into every field. 

Factories have been moved closer 
Merchants 
have found that heavy inventories 
are no longer necessary, The al- 
ways present human demand for 
movement has found new forms of 
expression. City and farm have 
The habits 
of generations have been broken 
down by the fruits of science and 


Necessarily, this development has 
had lasting effects upon older meth- 
ods of transportation. Thousands of 
miles of branch line railroads built 
in the era prior to the motor vehicle 
are no longer profitable if they ever 
Yet local pride still clings to 
the form if not the use of the old 


As the National Transportation 
Commission has pointed out, the 
necessity for the expensive terminal 
has passed, yet custom still de- 


-The motor vehicle may and does 
offer a more flexible, a more effici- 
ent, a less expensive service in many 
fields, yet we have scarcely begun 
to develop rounded out transporta- 
tion services in place of the old time 


That the railroads have profited 
largely from this new activity all 
know who are conversant with the 
facts. More than 2,500,000 carloads 
of freight growing out of the manu- 
facture and servicing of highway 
transport were hauled by railroad 


The opportunities for operating 


railroad and highway groups, to the 


the bill. 


state conferences and, speaking for 
the representatives of the highway 
users, I can say wholeheartedly that 


these conferences will not only be 
initiated but that they will continue 


reached. 


be open affairs. They must be rep- 
resentative of all groups affected. 
They must approach the 


with the same broad-minded atti- 
tude as that displayed in the open- 
ing “Declaration of Policy” of the 
joint committee’s report,: which 
reads: . 

“The public is entitled to the 
benefit of the most economical and 
efficient means of transportation by 
any instrumentalities of transpor- 
tation which may be suited to such 
purpose, and no legislation should 
be enacted which has for its pur- 
pose the stifling of any legitimate 
form of transportation. The su- 
preme test must always be the ine 
terest of the public. The public’s 
right to the selection of the agency 
of transportation which it wants 
and which it finds most useful must 
always be respected.” 

Taxation Policies Defined 

Turning now to the report itself, 
the points of agreement and dis- 
agreement may be briefly inter- 
preted. 

While the question of regulation 
was the first one discussed, prob- 
ably the largest issue was that o: 
taxation. 

Here the twelve men _ finally 
reached these unanimous conclu- 
sions: 

1. Motor vehicle users should pay 


(Contnued on Page 7) 


BANK MORATORIUM 
CONFUSES PICTURE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


ing situation. Incidentally the $60,- 
000,000 on deposit with three De- 
troit banks, represents about a 
month’s expenses when the Ford 
Motor Company is operating at full 
capacity, 

There is no question that the au- 
tomotive industry has felt the effect 
of the banking trouble in its pro- 
duction activities, and stil! more in 
retail sales. Insofar as produc- 
tion is concerned, the companies are 
following as closely as possible their 
previously set schedules, but in most 
cases there has been some revision 
downward. The body situation has 
been pretty well ironed out, and is 
no longer slowing down to any ap- 
preciable extent. 

Nothing official regarding produc- 
tion at the Ford plants has been 
given out, but reports from Dear- 
born indicates that the output has 
been lifted to somewhere around 
1,000 vehicle units a das on five 
days a week of manufacturing. The 
assembly plants outside Detroit have 
not got back in production quite 
as fast, and several of them are un- 
derstood not yet to be in operation. 
It is believed here that Ford pro- 
duction is now at somewhere around 
5,000 units a week. It is understood 
that commercial car production is 
still very light at the Ford plant, 
but that increased activity in this 
division will come in March. 


N.S, P. A. FINANCE PLAN 
WILL BE OPERATED IN 
MORE THAN 300 CITIES 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Parts Association, and offered free 
of charge to wholesalers and ser- 
vice men. It is the only treatise on 
the subject available, and covers in 
unbiased detail the entire plant. Re- 
quests for the booklet may be made 
through this publication or direct 
to N.S. P. A., Eaton Tower, Detroit. 


PACKARD SALES UP 
IN 20 DAYS OF FEB. 


Detroit, Feb. 24.—Actual deliveries 
of Packard cars to customers in the 
first twenty days of February ex- 
ceeded those of the first twenty 
days of February in 1932 by 20 Pd 
cent., it is announced by M. M. Gil- 
man, vice-president of distribution 
of the Packard Motor Car Company. 


{| COMING EVENTS | 
a el 


FEBRUARY 


22-25—Evansville, Ind. Evansville Auto- 
bile Dealers’ Association le 

























































coal business and could not be today 
if it were not, as spokesmen for the 
coal industry point out, that rail 
freight rates represent 64 per cent. 
of the delivered price of coal. 

Coal and the products of mines 
are 56 per cent, of the railroad ton- 
nage. That field, except for short 
distances, belongs naturally to the 
railroad, and any business which the 
trucks may take away generally will 
be due to factors such as high 
freight rates, for which the truck 
certainly cannot be held responsible. 

Similarly, agricultural spokesmen 
point out that they cannot ship for 
long distances when freight rates 
are 155 per cent. of pre-war levels, 
while farm commodity prices have 
dropped to 56 per cent. 

If the motor vehicle had been 
chiefly or even largely an agency in 
competition with the railroads, the 
difficulties of the older agency would 
have been apparent years ago. 


Truck Symbol of Changing Economy 

After all, the truck is only a sym- 
bol of a changing economy. If the 
vehicle, however, provides advan- 
tages for the railroads, it also brings 
with it its own problems in the form 
of taxation, regulation and use of 
the highways. 

Only Two Means of Settling 
Problem 


If the public interest in a corre- 
lated service is to be solved, these 
questions must be dealt with, and, 
in dealing with them, there are but 
two conclusive methods. One is by 
legislative battle, the other by de- 
bate. 

Here lies the second compelling 
force in the direction of discussion. 
For a decade the fight has been 
under way in legislative halls. Tens 
of thousands of bills have been in- 
troduced to curb, or even to destroy, 
the economic efficiency of the motor 
vehicle. Some have been partially 
successful. Others have not. All 
have been costly, not simply to those 
engaged in the immediate struggle, 
but, behind that, to the shippers of 
the country. The sole effect has 
been to delay an economic solution. 
Only the legal talent has profited. 

Phrased by a great executive, the 
urgent necessity for conference is 
expressed in this way: 

“It is utterly stupid that two great 
transportation forces should spend 
their time and money fighting over 
economic issues. Victor and van- 
quished alike lose in war as we 
ought to know. No corporation has 
the right to spend its stockholders’ 
money and particularly borrowed 
money in such a fashion in times 
like these, when there is so much 
in common and so much to be 
gained for the public by intelligent 
round-table discussion. Economic 
problems are never fully solved in 
the heat of legislation. They need 
the light of investigation and study.” 
Further Conferences Agreed Upon 
So it was that the twelve debated 
point by point the most controver- 
sial issues between highway and rail 
until they had come to agreements 
on most of the subjects undcr re- 
view, if not all the important ones. 
When they had finished their job 
and attached their signatures, they 
agreed that what had been done 
was so much worth while that fur- 
ther conferences should be held 
until full agreements could be 

reached. 

Pending such agreements, they 
agreed that insofar as they could 
do so, they would promote confer- 
ences in every state between the 





end that, wherever possible, any 
necessity for even limited legisla- 
tive controversies should be done 
away with in the interest of the 
public, which finally, always pays 


There the matter stands today. 
Already plans are under way for 


all of us hope that in every state 


until common ground has been 


Association show. 
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AUTOMOTIVE LINAGE 


New York Newspapers 

1932 compared with 1929 
Times . . . down 1,027,296 —63.5% 
HERALD TRIBUNE down 894,756 —64.5% 
Gay down 704,816 —67.1% 
Eagle . . . . down 613,656 —53.7% 
AMERICAN. . . down 380,754 —53.0% 
Post . . . . down 346,989 —74.4% 
TIMES-UNION . . down 262,779 —56.67% 
JouRNAL . . . down 166,558 —29.8% 
WorLD TELEGRAM down 42,277 —12.3% 
MirroR. . 2... down 8,711 —34.8% 
RE iss & UP 50,896 +26.37% 


_. SOURCE: Media Records 
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“GAMBLING IN 


(Continued 


in my efforts to make a retail sales- 
man more productive to analyze a 
monthly record that reflects, (1) the 
number of contacts by each sales- 
man, (2) 


secured, (3) the ratio of the num- 
ber of prospects to contacts, (4) the 
number of demonstrations made | 


and the ratio of aGemonstrations to 
prospects, (5) the number of ap- 
praisals made and the ratio of ap- 
praisals to demonstrations and (6) 
the number of deliveries made and 
the ratio of deliveries to appraisals. 

This record is kept each day by 
the retail sales manager on a quova 
board. He accumulates his totals 
from day to day, and at the end of 
the month a record is made of the 
totals and the ratio is computed. 
From this record it is a very easy 
maicer to detect any weakness of 
any one Sa@icsu.. 
tion 

For instance, a salesman wiih an 
adequate number of contacts but a 
small ratio of prospects to contacts 
will reflect one of two things: 


Either the salesman is not contact- | 


ing with the right type of people, 
or he is not making the proper ap- 
proach. A salesman that has a low 
ratio of demonstrations to rospects 


is failing to take advantage of the | 


wonderful help that the demonstra- 
tion of his car will be to him in 
creating a desire in the prospect's 
mind to own it. A salesman with a 
low ratio of appraisals to demon- 
strations will reflect a weakness in 
that salesman s demonstrating abil- 


— ————— — 


Figures in this table are from R. L. Polk & Co, of Detroit, with the exception of Illinois, which are supplied by the Robinson Advertising Service, Springfield, IIL, 


in the New York state total, Some of these data have been published previously, but is given here complete for the convenience of,our subscribers. 


the number of prospects | 


in your organiza- | 


MANPOWER 
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ity. For, if the demonstration had 
been successful and had created a 
desire in the prospect’s mind to own 
the car, to the extent of wanting to 


know on what basis he could buy 
| it, the salesman would have to ap- 
| praise his used car. Finally, a sales- 
|man whose record reflects a low 
| ratio of demonstrations to prospects 
shows the need for instruction on 
| how to sell an appraisal to his pros- 
| pective buyer. 

It is human for all retail sales- 
men to want to succeed. And I feel 
that many men who have concluded 
that selling automobiles held no 
possibilities for them, were capable 
of succeeding if they only had 
{Known their weakness. In other 
| words, had they been given the op- 
portunity to see a record of their 
activities compared with the record 
lof some other salesman who had 
| been successful, then the salesman 

who failed might have overcome or 
|been helped to overcome his weak- 
| ness. 

I believe that every merchant 
must first recognize that each con- 
|tact made by a salesman costs him 
|money, and that he is entitled to 
|know what becomes of that contact. 
Did it develop into a prospect? If 
so, did it develop into a demonstra- 
tion? 

Any merchant owes himself such 
a record of the activities of the in- 
dividuals that go to make up the 
| department that is the very foun- 
| dation of his | business; and I think 











a merchant is obligated to his sales- 
men to keep such a record so that 
he can be of genuine help to them 
by knowing—and not guessing— 
about the results of each day’s work. 
C. C. C. VOTES REGULAR 
QUARTERLY DIVIDENDS 


Baltimore, Md., Feb. 24.—At the 
annual meeting of the stockholders 
of Commercial Cregit Company. 
held here yesterday, all directors 
and officers were re-elected. 

The board of directors voted the 
regular quarterly dividends of 6% 
per cent. and 7 per cent. first pre- 
fered and 8 per cent. Class B pre- 
ferred stocks, payable March 31, 
1933, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 11, 1933 

Operating results for January, 
usuaily one of the poorest months in 
the year, showed dividend require- 
ments on all prefered shares fully 
covered, but they did not fully cover 
the dividend requirements on the $3 
Class A convertible stock. 


GILBERT & BARKER REOPENS 
FOUNDRY, ADDS EMPLOYES 


Springfield, Mass., Feb. 24.—Gil-| 
bert & Barker Manufacturing Com- 
pany reopened its foundry yesterday 
with increased activity in the 
machining, finishing and shipping 
departments. Approximately 425 
persons are employed an increase of 
about 200 over the number lately on 


the rolls. Sales are said to have in- 
creased recently. This, taken in 
connection with preparations to 


| ruary 





bring new items into production 
about May 1, Is said to promise a 
fairly good level of spring operations 
in Klin the west s west side establishment. 





In This Corner.... 


Opinions, suggestions, complaints, criticisms, grievances or what 
have you. Open to every one to say anything, anyhow, any time. The 
communications printed in this department represent the ideas and 


opinions of our readers. 


They are not necessarily ours. 


if you have 


something to say on any phase of automotive activity, wholesale, retail 


or abusive, let us hear from you 





and we will tell the world. 


Pick Your Own I Drivers 


Automotive Daily News: Pardon 


my taking up your time by writing | 


this letter. However, being a sub- 
scriber to your valued paper I feel 
that I have that right and the editor 
must always be courteous to the 
subscribers. 

I note with interest in your Feb- 
18 edition, under “Sparks 
from Detroit,” a controversy between 
my old friend, Pop Myers, and my 
cigar-smoking friend, Eddie Eden- 
burn, on the difference of opinion 


regarding the ten best drivers who 
have competed in the Indianapolis 
races. Knowing both of the gentle- 


|men who have expressed their opin- 


ion and most of the drivers men- 
tioned, I should like to make the 
statement that both of them are 
good pickers, but that I believe some 
names could be changed in both 
lists, Relative to a difference in 
opinion as to the ten best drivers, 
permit me to submit the following: 

Billy Arnold, David Bruce-Brown, 
Peter De Paolo, Joe Dawson, Ralph 
De  Paima, Ger Goux, Frank Lockhart, 


Tommy Milton, Jimmy Murphy, 
Ralph Mulford. 

Honorable mention and crowding 
the first ten come Resta, Wilcox, 
Wishart, Burman, Boyer and Aiken. 

Substantiating my opinion just 
ask Eddie if I should not know 
| whereof I speak. 

A. F. BEAM, Treasurer, 
Simons-Stewart Company, Inc., 
New York city. 

P.‘S.—I wish that you would make 
|the argument twelve drivers instead 
of ten as I hate to leave out Spencer 
Wishart and Joe Boyer. Then you 
would have the cream of the crop 
of the boys with a heavy foot whose 
names have made history and 
thrilled thousands. 

COCKFIELD, BROWN CO. TAKE 
CANADIAN GOODRICH ACCOUNT 

Akron, O., Feb. 24.—Cockfield, 
| Brown & Co., Ltd., Canadian adver- 
tising agency, has been awarded the 
1933 advertising contract of Cana- 
dian Goodrich Company, Ltd., sub- 
sidiary of the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany, Akron, O. Akron, O. 





CUMULATIVE NEW PASSENGER CAR 


In this table, 22 states and the District of Columbia. 
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and New Jersey, 
Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, 
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Pyke Johnson Discusses 
Truck Rail Accord 


(Continued from Page 4) 


for the cost of highways of general 
use while the land owner should pay 
for the cost of land service high- 
ways. 

Defined, the roads for which the 
motor vehicle user should pay in- 
clude all roads in the main state 
system and that part of the county 
or township roads which may be 
roads of general use, as well as part 
of the cost of arterial routes through 
cities. 

2. The cost of all roads of general 
motor use should be fairly appor- 
tioned as between the owners of 
different types of motor vehicles, in 
accordance with the highway re- 
quirements and use made by the 
several types of vehicles, 

As a means of assessing taxes, the 
joint committee agreed that for 
trucks there should be a registra- 
tion tax increased more than direct- 
ly with weight and gasoline tax, 
which latter, however, should not 
be so high as to encourage evasion. 
Mileage taxes were definitely 
stricken from the agreement. 

No Distinction Between Legal 

Classes 

No distinction in tax was macc 
@s between a common carrier and 
a private truck, for example, since 
the basis of the tax is the use made 
of the highway and the physical 
requirements, not its legal classifi- 
cation. 

With respect to the requirements, 





REGISTRATION STATISTICS, JANUARY, 


it was set down that the basic tax 
should be the cost of construction 
of a road for use by passenger 
vehicles or vehicles commensurate 
therewith and graduated upward 
with each vehicle of added weight 
paying an added tax to compensate 
for the added increments of cost up 
to its requirements. 

It was further agreed that special 
motor taxes should be used only 
for road purposes; that the state 
should be the sole agency for taxa- 
tion; that there should be no diver- 
sion of such funds; and that the 
total annual obligation should con- 
sist of charges for administration, 
maintenance, interest charges on 
highway debt and amortization of 
capital expenditures. 


Vehicles Paying More Than Fair 
Taxes Today 

The last phrase is of the utmost | 
importance because it recognizes the | 
fundamental fact that motor vehicle 
owners should not be required to 
pay the total cost of a capital in- 
vestment through taxes in any one 
year, but instead should be allowed 
to defray such charges over the life 
of the investment. 

A natural inquiry at this point is 
what is the effect of this agreement 
upon existing motor vehicle taxa- | 
tion. 

The answer is that on the basis of | 





life of highways, with highway ex- 
penditures amortized over a period 
of years, the motor vehicle owners 
are today paying nearly 90 per cent. 
of the cost of all of the rural high- 
ways of the United States, or far 
more than enough to meet their ob- 
ligations to pay only for roads of 
general use. 

Parenthetically, on the basis of 
projected highway expenditures for 
the United States for the next few 
years, indications are that the mo- 
tor vehicle owners will soon be pay- 
ing not only all the true annual 
costs, but all the actual costs of all 
the rural highways, and so will be 
entitled either to a substantia] addi- 
tion to the program of improvement 
of roads of general use or to a sub- 
stantial decrease in their taxes. 


Conditions Will Vary 
States 

When, however, this statement is 
broken down state by state it will 
be found that in some states the 
amount is not sufficient, and in 
others that the heavier vehicles may 
not be bearing their share. Equally 
it will be found that in other states 
they are overpaying. 

In no case can a definite national 
formula be set down which will be 
applicable in the several] states. The 
problem will vary with population, 
number of vehicles, climatic condi- 
tions and other factors, and the 
question in detail can only be left 
to the state authorities to work out 
if a reasonable and fair. solution is 
to be secured. 


Reciprocity Between States 


As another important step, it was 
unanimously agreed that there 


in Several 


between states for all privately oper- 
ated passenger and freight vehicles. 
As for commercial or “for-hire” ve- 
hicles, it was recommended that 
states should enter into reciprocal 
agreements for issuance of special 
licenses to cover states other than 
the home state, at equitable rates to 
be determined by the condidions 
which prevail. 

By their action in seeking no 
taxation beyond formulae designed 
to make the road user pay his share 
of the cost of the road which he 
uses, the railroad executives absolve 
themselves of the charge that they 
are seeking prohibitive taxes, while 
equally, 

In accepting these definitions, the 
highway users place themselvse on 
record as being willing to meet their 
fair obligations for use of the high- 
ways, particularly as they added an 
acceptance of the principle that the 
rails should not pay more for grade 
separations than capitalized savings 
in operating expenses. 

Physical Dimensions of Moter 

Vehicles 

While there were other important 
agreements in the report, me~’ of | 
them were on subjects .ich in- 


volved partia] “icsagreements. 

Wherever these occurred, the re- | 
port carires the two points of view 
in parallel columns with explana- 
tory notes which make clear the po- 
sition of both groups. 

Broadly speaking, the remainder 
of the report deals with two main 
topics, physical and business regula- 
tion of traffic. 

Taking up first the question of 
physicial dimensions, it was agreed 
by both sides that all vehicles should 


most conservative estimates of the!should be complete reciprocity as! be subject to regulations as to safety | 


1933 


devices and measures, size, weight, 
speed and operation. 

It was also recognized that muni- 
cipalities should not impose restric- 
tions beyond those imposed by state 
laws on traffic on arterial routes 
through cities. 

From that point, the discussion 
went on to an effort to arrive at 
uniform physical dimensions for 
adoption by all states. 

Width and Height Agreed Upon 

Eight feet in width and 12 feet 
6 inches in height were acceptable 
to both groups as standard dimen- 
sions, and both sides then agreed 
that provision should be made for 
occasional or exceptional movements 
which may exceed established limits 
of dimensions of all kinds. 

When, however, an effort was 
made to agree upon uniform lengths 
and weights, no national agreement 
was possible and both sides final!v 
had to be content with the wn: 
standing that in each sfotc, furih 
conferences shov'~ be held in an 
effort to ‘iarmoniz conflicung 
views. 

"ae philesophy behind this dis 
acreement is particularly significant. 
Users Stand on Engincers’ Code 

In taking their stand, the High- 
way Users group said that the sole 
considerations involved should be 
the protection of the highway from 
undue damage and the rights of 
other users of the highway. 

Accordingly, while the code laid 
down by the American Association of 
State Highway Officials contained 
lower standards than those now in 
force in many states, since the engi- 
neers said such standards were nec- 
essary they voted to accept them. 





(To Be Continued) 





which are furnished by the New Jersey Motor List Company, New Car Division, Trenton, N. J. Metropolitan district figures, compiled by Sherlock & Arnold, New York eity, are included 
Readers desiring county, city or town lists, or lists of owners in any given section may obtain these by addressing any of these three companies. 


North Carolina, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia 
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Florida | | 7 7| 14] 9 2) tif 1] 136| | 4| 9 3| | 4) 6} 2) 3] 1,595 
Idaho | | 4] 4| 1) 1] 1] | E! 2 | | | 141 
Illinois | 9 44 124 217| 81 9 oo; «4 | f 10 54/59) 3 15} 55) 19; 10] 5,909 
Indiana | 1/ 83] 65) 149 | 2a; —~St*«@d‘S 30, «13 11| | | 17| 10| 2 13| 8) aC~*«~‘ié‘“*S 2,812 
Kansas | 1 7| 10| ef St 4| | 1| | | 6) __ 3 | _—3 ae 1| 682 
Maryland | 4| 28) 19) 51] 64; 1 65 | 2| | a oe | 1387 
Michigan 4 8320 116] 28 U aT S| scsi inane taste te ccna inte esata att tip cenit tenn 
Minnesota | 2 16| 27| 45 | 16 SCSC«d 16f Ss ee ee ae Ud,LLUmDL LULL 1] _:1,333 
Missouri | 4 13} 22| 39 jd 12| 7 | | 2 gj 86f SY 10} _5| 3} 3] 1,296 
Nebraska I 1 15] 10) 26 | 12} | 12] jo | a 1| ‘yl 2| 4 807 
New Jersey | 5] 52| 46) 103 | 11] 5| 16 | 4| 9) | 5| 2; 17m] 30/ il| 33] 3,047 
North Carolina =| l 19| 5| 24] 4| 4| 1| 39| | 3| 3| | 7 3| 2| 1] 1,502 
North Dakota | a. t+ ua Ij 34 1 a 4 3 4 _| 164 
Ohio | & 90/ 57| 153 | 102/ 4) 106 | 14 2| | gj. 4713] ] 37| 32 13| 13} 4,793 
Pennsylvania | 9| 51| 43} 103 | 55| 4| 59 | 14| 18; | 7 37) 47 | 47| 40) 8—SC«dL‘DY 4,727 
South Carolina | | 1| Ce ae | 2; Si 44| | 1| 3] | a ee 625 
South Dakota I | 10| .. 13] 1] i — -- e 1| 1) | 1| I 278 
Utah | | 1) 2| — se ae? | 1] 6 ] | 4 1 1, i} 225 
Virginia | 1) saa 15| 40| 12| } 12| 2| 4) 4 7| ai i 3| 5] 1| 4] 1,209 
West Virginia | 8| 7 15 | 6| 1] 7| | | | 10} 1| 2| 3 | 763 
Wisconsin { 1j 13} 14| 28] ——«20j ~~: —_ 2. 4 ~ | 4 7 a ee a 1,134 


| a 
Dist. of Columbia | 1 20| 16 37| a — 1 | 2| io! 21) l 13} 7 | | 843 
Line Totals 49 635, 522 | 


















































Group Totals | | | | 1206 | ! | 523 | | | | ' ! | | | | 
Delaware, 1932 | | | 3| 3] 2| 2] | | | | 2| 2| 1| 3] 8) | | 255 
Florida, 1932 { 1] 3] 24] 28 | 25] 2) 27 | eeeer.-t*t=~< ;.t!:tC a; im m7 | °&«6| 173 
Idaho, 1932 | | 1] 3| 4| 3} 4) 7| i | | { 2) 1| ; 6) Ey 2] 24 
HHinois, 1932 j 21| 10} 252| 283 | 192| 21) 213, —S—«‘a]t*C<CS:sé«S | 14] 108 70} 22! 98) 143) 23) 58 | 5,164 
Indiana, 1932 | 1| 15) 123] 139| 129) 13 142,° 2 | T_13} —0j_ 22 29; 26; «10 6 18| 3,180 
Kansas, 1932 | 2} 3} 26) 31] 40) 7 47, —Sts—«CS j j | 9| 3] 10| 1| 2) 2] T080 
Maryland, 1932 | 3} 8} 38] 49 20) 3) 23, #8 | | 3} 4 15} 1 14| 10} 9| 5} 1292 
Michigan, 1932 | 9| 20) 85) 114] 49| 7| 56, —«17 | | 100 49) 18) 19} 37 21| 20 | 4,137 
Minnesota, 1932 | 1 2| 47] 50] 35] 6) 41; ——=*S I | | _‘19) 10| 10) 5 7 8] 1,270 
Missouri, 1932 | 7 2| 29 38, iS2}ti‘ésll so; 67, Sti‘ S | 6,35 14; 8) 29| 13} i, 4] 1,561 
Nebraska, 1932 | 1| 2) 20) 23 | 34] 2| 36, —Ststé«#AK | | | 5| 4] | 8| 4] 2| 4] —«*i1,149 
New Jersey, 1932 | 34| 16| 186| 236 | 73| 37] 110| 31| 1 14 55] 40) 21| 101; 130 17| ai | 4,450 
No. Carolina, 1932 | - 1) 4| 18| 23 | 18), 19| 10| 1| | 3| 3| | 7| 1| 2| 1,231 
North Dakota, 32 | | ] 6| | ws ~~ a1 | | | 4 say ) a ] [a ae 
Ohio, 1933 / 9/ 15] 97] 121 | 137] 23) 160 | 53| 1| | 25| 7) 31 | 35! 24 34| 4,407 
Pennsylvania, ’32 | 19] 19] 189! 227 183] 19) +202] 36| 5| | 41| 89| 73/ 48) 118/ 87| 20) 70 | 6,325 
So. Carolina, 1932 | | ij 3| “| ee a ~ ay | ij 2| 3i 1/ 3| 4) “ly ~—SCdYSt~<C~«és«~ 
So. Dakota, 1932 | } } 5 5 4j j 4,—“‘(i‘ Yt*é<;‘S l j 1| 5| } 2} i ij 1} 290 
Utah, 1932 | | 3| 9| 12] 3 1| 4, ~26drd } j 1j 5 ij. 6] 3| 1) 4] 264 
Virginia, 1932 | 3| 2) 38] 43 | 26} 8] 32 | 17| li] j 1] 23| 22 5| 17] 15) 4] 7 2,462 
West Virginia, ’32 | 4| | 17] 18} 30) ij 31} 2| } j 3| a.0C~CSC=~SY Tj 17] 9| 5] 5 728 
Wisconsin, 1932 | 3| 6] 81) 90 | 62) 7 69| 15) | | 1 24| 12! 3] 59| 42] 7 a1] 2,236 
Dist. of CoL, 1932 3 25 28 16 2 i8 13 | } 6, 18) 11! 1| a a oe. ~~ 1,136 

Line Totals, ’32 119 132} 1324 1156 173} 319} 26| | 143} 617} 405) 184) 654| 613} 155} 378 45,455 

Group Totals, ’32| | I | 1575 { I 1329 | ! ! | | | ! i | | 1 t 
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Service Station Cash Register ANNOUNCE ANOTHER ; 
sceeemiimmmmmcccs | TISTON EXPANDER Pertinent 


si,ti eg c0%| POKES and PARRIES 
manufacturers of Perfect Circle Pis- and 
ton Rings, is now offering a new 
piston expander for Plymouth four- By HERBERT CHASE 
cylinder cars. This expander is es- Engineering Editor 
sentially the same in design as the 
der announced for Model A 
week several months ago. T R di al other words, seems still to be a pos- 
Besides fitting all the pistons for 00 hadic sibility and perhaps a way out of 
the four-cylinder Plymouth engines| “can’t think of that,’ it’s too ae pees super-standardization 
this expander can also be installed | radical,” is the inevitable rejoinder : oe 
in Chrysler four-cylinder engines in| when anything unorthodox in car 9 
Models 50, 52 and 55 cars, and in all| construction is suggested to a manu- Poppets Out? 




























































































READERS 





Maxwell engines. facturer who would much rather 
Other expander models for popu-| stick to old stuff and old tool in-| Higher compressions, higher 
lar cars will be announced soon. vestments. One would think that |Speeds, harder service certainly make 





nothing short of entire retooling of | the job for the valve and its seat no 


a plant worth many. millions was easier. Right now there is a heavy 
DEFENDER MFG. ASSIGNS i. only alternative and too big a|SWing toward harder inserted seats. 


ASSETS TO CREDITORS risk to take. Probably they are a good compro- 
——_~ But isn’t there another alterna- | mise, and maybe they are the right 

Allegan, Mich. Feb. 24.—Stock-/|tiye? Most plants have far too|@mswer. Certainly the metallurgist 
holders of the Defender Manufac-| much capacity anyway. Why not|has done a remarkable job on and 
turing Company of this city, man-|conyert a small part of it with a|#round valves. What next? Some 
ufacturing automobile bumpers, | view of producing, say, a few thou- | S€¢ doom for the poppet valve. We 
have assigned assets of the com-| cang really new and advanced cars? have heard that before, and poppet 


pany to creditors. Price ’em a little high at first. That | V@lves are still with us. Still, it does 

Liquidation of assets will be ac-|is make the fellow who wants|0t follow by any means that some 
complished under a committee of | something really new pay the de-|°ther form of valve may not come 
creditors including J. Reid of the | velopment expense. Use a new name in and perhaps do a better job. Any 
Republic Steel Company, Youngs-|if preferred. If the new car “takes,” | °Pinions on this subject? 





town, O.; J.C. Miller, Grand Rapids; | it’s easy enough to boost production 
Herman Vaupell of the First State |later. If it doesn’t, the standard | gums < vg 
What is termed a “Class 3,000”*for which money was paid out, the | Bank of Allegan, and Grover C.| line continues and the loss, if any, | Sane AA 
cash register designed for service | grade of oil sold or any other in-| Cook, Allegan. At one time the/ should not be out of all proportion ee 
station use and said to be unique in | formation may be listed thereon. company employed 300 men. to possible gain. A side line, in NEWS BRING RESULTS 
many respects is now being mar- 
keted by the Ohmer Register Com- : 
PADY. se the proprietor ot we) 1 €N Passenger Car Sales Lea ders, Jan., 1933—Dec., 1932 
station can secure a complete sum- Returns for today: Kansas, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania and Virginia 
mary of the day’s business by| In this table: 22 states and the District of Columbia. REPORTS PUBLISHED AS THEY COME IN 
merely opening the hood with his 
special control key and examining 
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. ; ! ‘ i ' l 
the series of counters exposed to| JAN., 1933 | First ; Second | Third =‘ Fourth | Fifth ; Sixth | Seventh ‘ Eighth : Ninth , # Tenth 
view. The quantities of each dif- | States Sales, | | | | 
ame gate af gasoline — oe Delaware 241 | Chev 100 , Ford 44 | Ply 21'!Fontiac 20 | Buick 17,Chrysler 9j Packard 17; Essex 6 | Olds 4\;Rockne 3 
ng w er charge or cash, an e 
amount of money paid or charged Florida 1555 | Chev 536 | Ford 380 | Ply 239 | Auston 136 | Buick 59 — 46 | Dodge 37 | Essex 24|Chrysler 16 | G-WO 9 
for each grade is clearly shown, Idaho 141 | Chev 57 | F-P 30 | Rockne 4 | E-O 3 | B-DS-D-G2 | 1 | | | 
Other total counters are provided. Ulinois 5909|Cnev 1601|Ford 1165 | Ply 954| Pontiac 379| Buick 321|Dodge 237| De Soto 171! Olds 155; Stude 124| Chrysler 113 
One of these shows all cash sales, Indiana 2812|Chev _957| Ford _527| Ply 497| Pontiac 111|Dodge 110|De Soto 99|Rockne 83/|Buick  80| Essex 68|Stude 65 
ee tee hedeeet = Bnd —_ | Kansas 682 Chev 232 | Ford 184 | Ply 107 | Buick  34|Pontiac 33 |Dodge 19|Essex 18 |Stude 10 | Rockne 7|G-O 6 
etc. Another shows the total of ali | Maryl’d 1387|Chev 603 | Ply 187|Ford 183|Pontiac 74| Willys  64| Buick  49|Essex 36|Dodge 33|Rockne 28|CH-DS 24 
charge sales, and still another shows, Mich. 4632|Chev 1801 | Ford 781 | Pontiac 425 | Ply 416 | Dodge 245|Buick 223 | Essex 110 | Olds 109 | Rockne 83{|De Soto 68 
the total of all money paid out.| Minn. 1333|Chev 586 | Ford 180 | Ply 170 | Pontiac 81 | Buick 713 |Dodge  40/Stude 27 | Hupp 25 | Essex 22|Chrysler 21 
ame ae ee ee ae | Missouri 1296| Chev 444|Ford 321 | Ply 188 | Pontiac 70| Buick 61| Dodge 45|Stude  22|De Soto 21|Chrysler 17|Essex 16 
the total number of customers and | Nebraska 807|Chev 310 | Ford 187 | Ply 117| Pontiac 54/|B-D 29 | O-R 15 | WO 12 | Stude 10|Chrysler 9 | Essex 5 
the number of times the hood has|N. Dak. 164, Chev 65 | Ford 37: Ply 22; Pontiac 10!B-D 1;Ds _4| Rockne 3;Ch-WO 2% li 
been lifted. N. J. 3047|Chev 1214] Ply 408 | Ford  296| Pontiac 294| Buick  183|Dodge 101| Chrysler 65 |O-R 52| Essex 51|De Soto 47 ; 
see von ~ ee yam 6 |N. Car. 1502 | Chev 669 | Ford 300 | Ply 175| Pontiac 71 | Essex 51 | Dodge 50 | Austin 39 | Buick 38| Chrysler 25|Rockne 19 , 
of paper which is securely locked in.| Ohio 4793 Chev 1654 | Ply 781 |Ford 754 |Pontiac 308|Dodge 211 | Buick 169|De Soto 155|Essex 115 | Willys 102|Rockne 90 
This detailed record is so arranged Penn. 4727|Chev 1763 | Ply 767 | Ford 594; Pontiac 281|Buick 280;Dodge 259 | Essex 102|Chrysler 87|De Soto 81 Olds 57 
= > ” vir — one or! s. Car. 625 | Chev 260 | Ford 149 | Ply 83| Austin 44] Buick 20|Dodge 16/Pontiac 14 | Essex 10|Chrysler 8|Packard 4 
urther describing each transaction. | <--> —sss oa | ply Pond 86D 101 OP” 8 |Back 8 |Stade 3 |1DSLE SSCS SCC 
The name of the purchaser, the item |So. Dak, 278 | Chev 111 | Ply 58 | Ford 56 | D-R 10 | O-P 8 | Buick 5 | Stude 3|DS-E 3)* 1| 
mmaeanll Een ae ieee 1 225 | Chev 79 Ford 42 | Ply 38 ; Essex 14 | Dodge 10 | Buick 9|De Soto 7;Graham 6 9'Ford 42|/Ply —s 38; Essex 14|Dodge 10, Buick 9|DeSoto 7jGraham 6/|N-Po 4\A-S 2 N-Po 4,;A-S 
Virginia 1209 | Chev 464 | Ford 245 | Ply 164 | D-Po 61 | Buick 40 | Essex 39 | DS-R 24 | Stude 15 | Chrysler 14 wo Yea Ne Po Wh DES er Bae "46 Eee DS Sees Ga ee 
NEW DUCO COLORS | W. Va. 1763 | Chev 253 | Ply 157 | Ford 156 | Dodge 62' Pontiac 23 | Essex 24| Buick 17; Ch-DS-G 10 | Rockne 8 | Stude 7 
USED ON AUTOTRAM Wis. 1134 | Chev 419 | Ford 154 | Ply 143 | Pontiac 177 | Buick 69 | Dodge 64 | Essex 54 | Olds 21|wo 20 | Nash 17 
| D. of Col. 848 Chev 332 | Ford 109 | Ply 79| Pontiac 78} Buick 43 | Dodge 32 | Hupp 21| Rockne 20 Essex 19 | Willys 17 
| | | | l | | | | 
An interesting example of the| DEC., 1932 | First | Second | Third Fourth | Fifth = | Sixth Seventh , Eighth (| Ninth | Tenth 
work of stylists in creating color| states Sales | | | | | | | 
omemee fe ee aver (velaware 142 , Chev 36 | Ford 35 | Ply 21: buick 18|Pontiac 5j$ 3,C-E 2'* F 
in the treatment of the Clark| Florida 1185|Ford 396|Chev 210 | Ply 209 | Austin 154|B-E-Po 31|D-G 16|Ch-N-O 11|DS-R  7|Pa-Re 6 (|C-M-8-wo 68 
Equipment Company Autotram de- | Idaho 41 | Chev 15 | Ford 14 | Ply 5 Buick 3\|° 1| | | | | 
scribed several weeks ago in these| IiJinois 1432 | Ply 372 , Ford 296 | Chev 200 ; Dodge 73 | Buick §1 | Fo-E 45, Chrysler 37;lackard 36|DS-WO 29| Nash 28 
———. —- A..4 = o> Indiana 739| Ford _221| Chev _165| Ply 128| Dodge 32|Essex 27|Buick  21|Stude | 18|Pontiac 17|De Soto 16) Olds 14 
tractiveness, but also to take ad- Kansas 341 | Ford 146 | Chev 92 | Ply 25 | Pontiac 15 | Essex 12 |D-O 7|B-R 6 | L-wo 4 | Nash 3|x 2 
vantage of psychological factors. Maryl’d 916) Chev 220 | Ply 191 | Ford 182 | WO 51 | Essex 44 | Dodge 42 | Po-S 27 | Buick 25| Rockne 22|Chrysler 19 
According to the Duco Color Ad-| Mich. 2983 | Ford 786 | Chev 671 | Ply 660 | Dodge 224|Buick 141 | Essex 77 |Rockne 67/|Pontiac 52/De Soto 33 | Olds 31 
wary —. on Lae Minn. 732 | Ply 206 |Ford  165|Chevy  138|Hupp 37|D-O-Po 22;WO 20 |E-R 15 | Chrysler 14|Buick  11,| Stude 9 
oO a 7 ee _ eee SEE OOO  O  O  - e?? OO 0 OOO 
hue of red Duco known as Bandaril- Missouri 1344 | Ford 417 | Chev 294 | Ply 283 | Dodge 62| Pontiac 33|DeSoto 31 | Buick 28 | Essex 27|Wo 22 | a 21 
lo red, accented by the use of silver | Nebraska 228 | Ford 79|Chev 66| Ply 29 | Wo 8|D-O 7|Pontiac 5|B-H-R 4|G-S  3|A-E 2| 1 
on the roof, on the moulding and|N, Dak, 22 | Ford 12 | Chev 6'P-R 2 | j { | { , 
for stripes, This color contrast is|N, J. 2293 | Ply 604 | Chev 427 | Ford 390 | Dodge 137 | Buick 130 Pontiac 100 | Essex 71 |S-wo 43 |N-O 37|Rockne 35 
= to signify action and cheerful- | wCar, 116¢4| Ford 405 | Chev 906 | Ply 215| Dodge 46| Essex 42 | Austin 31] Buick 25 | Pontiac 24 | Chrysler 16 | Rockne 
Interior colorings include a spark-| Ohio 4664 Ply 1170 |Ford 1092 [Chev _1029|Dodge 228|Pontiac 148|Essex 136|Buick 123/De Soto 110/WO 105 [Rockne 82 
ling, metallic blue Duco on the ceil-| Penna. 5925 | Ply 1606 | Ford 1249 | Chev 957 {Dodge 282! Buick 277 | Pontiac 211 | Essex 181 | WO 130|Ch-Ds 121 | Olds 96 
ing, and a metallic grey on other | §. Car. _ 414 | Ford 168 | Chev 95 | Ply 60; Austin 36/|B-E 8|Rockne 7|Pontiac 6 | Dodge 5|Chrysler 4 | Hupp 3 
portions. So. Dak, 94|Ford 44|Chev _26| Ply 9| Pontiac _5|D-O 2° 1| | | ieee 
; Utah 30 | Ford 13 | Chev 5 Ply 4;* 1; ; | 
CARLISLE RESIGNS FROM a i rime 
CANADIAN GOODYEAR PostT| Virginia 881/ Ford 334 /| Ply 160|Chev +155|Pontiac 38 | Essex 28|Dodge 26/Buick 23|WO 19 | Nash 12 | H-R 11 
Montreal, Feb. 24.—Retirement of | W- V@ 584 |Tly 201 Ford 161 Chev 78 Dodge 35 Pontiac 22 Essex 20|Buick 1 Olds 8 tt 6 A-Pa 3 
C. H. Carlisle from the position of | Wis. 822, | Ford 215 | Ply 200 | Chev 140 |Dodge 45/|B-Po 28 | Essex 25 | Nash 22 | WO 20|Rockne 15|De Soto 12 
general manager of the Goodyear! p. of Col. 565|Ford 106 | Chev 92|P-WO 83)|Pontiac 36|Dodge 29|Buick  25|Essex 15|Stude 13|Rockne 11|H-N 10 
eee a er eg8 ERR ne a oe ae ae 
da, Ltd., and appointment of R. C. KEY TO ABBREVIATIONS AND SYMBOLS 
Berkinshaw as general manager, A—Auburn, Au—Austin, B—Buick, C—Cadillac, Ch—Chrysler, DV—De Vaux, DS—De Soto, D—Dodge, E—Essex, F—Franklin, G—Graham, 





was announced following the annual| H—Hupmobile, Hu—Hudson, LS—La Salle, L—Lincoln, N—Nash, O—Oldsmobile, Pa—Packard, P—Plymouth, Po—Pontiac, Re—Reo, R—Rockne, 
meeting of the company at Toronto | S—Studebaker, WK—Willys-Knight, WO—Willys-Overland. *All cars in this position registered only one, $—Chrysler, Hupmobile, Nash, Olds- 
yesterday. mobile and Packard. tt—Chrysler, De Soto, Graham, Nash, Rockne, Willys-Overland, 









